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HE Prizes awarded in the Design 
Competition which closed on No- 
vember 15th (Ship designs) were as 
follows: 

First Prize-—Carlton Atherton, in- 
structor in crafts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Second Prize—Helen Smith, of 
Frederick, Md. 

= First Mentions: Anna M.Walling, 


Nellie Hagan, Florence Taylor. | 
These Mentions were given to designs equally as interest- 
ing as the prizes, but they were either not so completely adapted 
to the different ceramic forms, or the color schemes, though 
good, not quite as fine as those of the prize winning designs. 
We remind our readers that our last Competition this winter 
will close on January 15th. It is time yet to send contributions. 
The subject is breakfast, lunch or dinner sets with motifs from 
a Bokhara rug published in November issue. See particulars on 


back cover. 


CLASSES IN ART WORK FOR DESIGNERS 
SEASON 1923 AND 1924 


The Keramic Society of Greater New York announces a 
course of study for China Decoration under the leadership of 
Albert W. Heckman, instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The meetings will be held on the second and fourth Wednes- 
day mornings of each month, at 9:30 o’clock, in the Museum 
of Natural History, West 77th Street, New York City. 

The following are the dates of the class meetings. 

Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
24 14 12 9 13 12 9 
23 27 26 

These classes are opened to all members. 

Fee for non-members for the ten lessons, $15.00. 

Kindly notify chairman whether you wish to be registered 
for what remains of these courses. 

ALICE M. HURD, Chairman, 
141 South Second Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Albert W. Heckman 
Assistant Editor 


ESIGN, briefly speaking, from the artist’s point of view, is 
organization. In so far as shapes, tones, lines, figures, 
colors and textures are related to one another so that harmony 
is the result, we have this organization or design. Harmony is 
the unifying element. It is an evasive and difficult, if not im- 
possible, thing to describe. All that we can say is that it is an 
agreeable relationship, often very subtle, highly refined and 
delicate, as in a Turner water color, a Harunobu print or a 
Mirak miniature, or on the other hand, it may be very simple, 
direct and straightforward, as in the primitive Hopi rug, Chilkat 
blanket or prehistoric Pueblo Pottery. In all of these, and in no 
end of other things that we might mention, and which we hope 
to show with our color supplements, we find this everlastingly 
interesting play of harmonious relationships, through which the 


primitive man and his sophisticated successor organized their 
material into what we call design. And it is this design about 
which we want to know more. 

Ordinarily the uninitiated person thinks of design as pattern 
on a rug, a wall paper, a garment, a bowl or what not, that has 
been applied with so much paint, enamel, silk, wool, beads, ete. 
This is as far as he goes and he judges the finished article, as a 
rule, by the degree of skill with which the beads or enamels have 
been applied. Again there are many people who think of design 
as a motif or two derived from nature and conventionalized; a 
flower or a bird flattened out and made to fit a given shape— 
conventionz lized, so to speak—and more often than not, they 
Judge the finished thing by the fidelity of the bird or flower to 
nature. Furthermore, there are still many other, and more 
informed, people, who look upon design as so many abstract 
lines, patterns and colors which are supposedly better in the 
abstract than if suggestions from nature were involved. 

These misconceptions are due to the fact that the means are 
taken for the end and that only a part of the problem is grasped. 
In fine design the whole is equal to more than a sum of all the 
parts. 

Design may be skillfully or crudely applied; flowers and 
birds may be used flat or otherwise; figures which are conven- 
tional and lines and spots which represent no particular phe- 
nomena of nature may all play a part in good design. But, it is 
not the crudeness or skill, although skill may be preferred; it is 
not the reducing of flowers to flat areas, although this may be 
advisable; it is not the borrowing of conventionally used figures 
nor is it the limiting one’s ideas to abstract arrangements in 
themselves, that brings about good design. 

It requires more than a skillful technique, a knowledge of 
nature and the use of lines,spots and colors as such, to produce 
good design. We value craftsmanship to be sure, and a love of 
nature, but when it comes to design as organization, we value a 
feeling for harmony; a sense of relationship, of fitness, even 
more. We want the principles of design understood for the help 
they may give us in appreciating harmony, but we do not want 
them to be construed as a test or as so many rules by which 
designs are made. 

A motif painted on the side of a pitcher or embroidered on 
the end of a table cover is not a design and it takes more than 
the repetition of one to make a good border or an all-over 
pattern. We think too much in terms of motifs only. The real 
problem is how to relate them, one to another, to the medium 
of expression and to the thing decorated, in order to most effec- 
tively convey this message of beauty——this all-important 
harmony. 

What Keramic Studio would like is a more complete under- 
standing of this problem and this is what we are earnestly trying 
to bring about. We feel that showing fine examples of design is 
a big part of it and this is why we believe that reproductions of 
fine designs from the Museum will help. 

We learn to appreciate harmonies, not by talking about them 
but by coming in contact with and studying them. From this 
point of view then does it matter after all whether we study a 
Bokara rug, a Persian miniature, a Japanese print, and Indian 
blanket or a Roumanian embroidery, so long as they are all fine 
examples of harmony—of beauty—in one form or another. 

“Though we travel the world over to find the beautiful we 
must have it with us or we find it not.”—Emerson. 
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ADAPTATIONS FROM ROUMANIAN EMBROIDERIES—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
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ROUMANIAN EMBROIDERY IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


ROUMANIAN EMBROIDERY 
Albert W. Heckman 


N the old days of Roumania when there were castles such as 

we read about in fairy tales it was the custom for peasant 
girls to go into service in these castles, to work there and to 
learn how to weave, to sew and to embroider. It was also a cus- 
tom then, as it is now, for the young girl and housewife to put 
aside in her treasure chest for future use her more valued pieces 
of handiwork. And beautiful ones they were too; still carefully 
preserved to-day in the treasure chests of our museums! Fancy 
dress costumes for fete days, caps, aprons, curtains and house- 
hold linens galore all went into these chests of the young peasant 
girl along with beautifully embroidered bridegroom outfit which 
some fortunate swain was to receive as a wedding gift. 


The Roumanian peasant dress consisted of a black or indigo 
heavy homespun skirt embroidered in broad bands of color, a 
blouse of natural linen or heavy cotton crepe done in gay colors 
also, a scarlet homespun apron covered with a geometrical pat- 
tern of oriental origin in tinsel or metal threads, dises and beads. 
An embroidered cap and girdle completed this highly enriched 
and ornamented costume. 


Of Slavic origin the Roumanian loved color and his love for 
it was reflected with all its intensity in the bright reds, yellows, 
greens and blues of these costumes. The harmonies are simple 
and direct, never involved or complicated. There are no transi- 
tional notes, no intermediate colors, but none the less they are 
fine and worthy of consideration because of their very simplicity 
of color organization or harmony. I speak of reds, for there were 
more than one kind, and of blues, greens and yellows in a similar 
manner. In fact it is this one quality alone, this playing of 
different kinds of one color together, so to say, that is of im- 
portance here and in our own work. The Roumanian peasant 
was not concerned with “‘primaries” and so he was not handi- 
capped. His paint box of wools included colors which would 
correspond to magenta, vermilion, lemon or zine yellow, cad- 
mium yellow and cadmium yellow-orange, viridian, prussian 


blue and ultramarine deep all of which he used together most 
effectively. Even though you were to mix until doomsday you 
could not make a magenta, a lemon yellow, a viridian green or a 
prussian blue by mixing other reds, yellows and blues. Yet the 
teacher of color often ignores these particular hues on the 
assumption that all colors can be mixed from the so-called 
standard red, yellow and blue. This, however, is aside from the 
point just now and we will leave it for future discussion when we 
take up our articles on Color. 

While it may be surprising what can be done, what the 
Roumanian peasant has done, combining many intense colors 
all in one design, yet it is equally surprising to see what may be 
done with only two different notes of one color. If you are for- 
tunate enough to live near the Metropolitan Museum of Art or 
if you have a chance to visit it and you are interested in color, 
by all means visit the textile study room and ask Miss 
Morris or one of her assistants to show you a recent acquisition, 
a piece of embroidery done in nothing more than two yellows, 
one a lemon yellow and the other a cadmium or orange-yellow 
to use more popular terms. 

The designs, the way the whole arrangement was put 
together and the motifs employed should be of interest to the 
ceramist, for if anything is suggestive of what the average 
decorator likes for table service it is the little florets, the running 
borders and bands of color in these embroideries. The added 
metal threads are so much gold and silver paint, the beads on 
the garments look like so many bits of bright enamel while the 
linen background suggests at once a Belleek ware or a white 
china that has been given an ivory glaze. 

It was the custom in ancient Roumania for the more talented 
embroiderers, the experienced old women, to go from one place to 
another and to sketch in the arrangements for those who were 
unable to draw. In this way traditional designs were passed on 
from one generation to another but they were seldom, if ever, 
thoughtless repetitions. If there is anything an artist loves to do 
it is to improve on his ideas, to change things, to make new 
things constantly and not to be content with copying. The 
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three sheets of designs here were made so that they could be a tracing or two and a box of paints at least she can have the 
copied as they are for those less fortunate workers like the pleasure of making up her own color scheme such as the color 
Roumanians who could not draw, but with a thin piece of paper, supplement may or may not suggest. 
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ROUMANIAN EMBROIDERIES (In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 
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JANUARY 1924 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO 


FROM RED LACQUER TRAY 


DESIGN—iISABELLE MURRAY 


COPYRIGHT 1923 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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ADAPTATIONS FROM ROUMANIAN EMBROIDERY—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
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DESIGN FOR CHILD’S BOWL USING ZODIAC SIGN FOR MAY 


ZODIAC SYMBOLS USED AS DECORATION 
Gertrude King 
HE Zodiac, to most of us, calls to memory the front page of 
the Farmer’s Almanac, or the chart by which the astrologist 
scientifically delineates character. 

Has anyone thought how decorative the symbols are, and 
how they can be applied to china, boxes or even embroidered 
upon bags? What joy to have your own little sign worked in gay 
wool on your sport hat. 

At the Faweett school last year, we made calendar designs, 
using the Zodiac symbols for each month. Borders were placed 
around the outer edge of each calendar page, a decorative com- 
position illustrated the symbol and the name of the month and 
the numerals were printed on the lower part of the design. Some 
months showed the Zodiac name as well. 

January, to be up to the moment, was represented by Egyp- 
tian water-bearers, with the zig-zag sign of Aquarius used as a 
border. February, topped by two fishes, had the name Pisces on 
it. Blustery March, was guarded by the bellowing Taurus. 
We painted April in dark blue and spring-like green and yellow; 
Aries, the great-horned ram, stood at the top of the design, 
rather undecided as to the edibility of the wee crocuses at his 
feet. May had a well designed crab, the sign of Juno’s pet. The 
funny little twins, the Gemini, were at the head of June’s page. 
The stately Leo stalked across the July sheet. August brought 
Virgo, the maiden, bearing a sickle ready for the harvest. 
September, Libra, had the sign of justice, the scales, heaped 
with fruit. October, Scorpio, was represented by a green and 
yellow scorpion with red orange eyes. November, Sagittarius, 
had a border of arrows and the archer galloped across the page. 
December, Capricornus, is represented by the goat painted in 
gray gold and red for a Christmasy effect. 

For a child’s birthday gift, would not a plate, bowl and mug, 
with a border of the Zodiac symbol, and the roaring lion, for 
instance, in the middle of the plate be unique? I rather think 
the little recipient would eat very quickly the despised porridge 
to see if the vicious beasty were growling down at the bottom of 
the bowl. 

The following color schemes for the cereal bowls are sug- 
gested: Marian Kitchell’s bowl with the funny little twins is of 
cream. The design might be painted in light blue violet and 


medium red violet. The border is for the inside edge of the bow]; 
circle for the bottom of the bowl inside; and just to be different 
paint the little head on the bottom of the outside, though we 
hope there will not be the accident that occurred in ‘‘ Helen’s 
Bames’’ when the little boy turned over his soup plate to see the 
turtle. 

The colors used in Mildred Mitchell’s design are blue, orange 
and cream. The darkest parts of the design are of cobalt blue, 
and the lighter masses a brilliant orange. The bow] is of light 
cream. 

In Alice Barker’s bowl, the lightest parts are worked in a 
shade of yellow not too intense. The medium parts may be 
yellow green and the dark band and the bottom of the bowl are 
blue violet. 

r 


We call the attention of our readers, especially of be- 
ginners, to the rapid exhaustion of some of our back numbers. 
No volumes can now be furnished complete in loose numbers, 
except just three. However, we still have a few bound 
volumes of old years. A list of these rare volumes will be 
found on the cover. The price is $7 a volume, $2 of which 
covers the cost of binding. 

We have also had much demand for old numbers of 
Palette & Bench. We still can furnish 15 numbers of those 
published by our firm in Syracuse, but the numbers published 
in St. Louis by the American Woman’s League are practically 
unobtainable. If any of our readers, former subscribers to 
Palette & Bench, wish to dispose of these St. Louis numbers, 
we would be glad to buy them, if they are in good condition 
and complete with color supplement. 

If you change your address, be sure to notify us in time. 
It will do little good to notify your Post Office, as second class 
matter is not forwarded like letters of first class. Extra post- 
age is required and, if this is not forthcoming, the Magazine is 
sent to the Dead Letter Office. ‘Then, weeks after, we receive 
a complaint from the subscriber saying that the Magazine has 
not been received and asking us to replace it. But the Maga- 
zine costs too much to publish to allow us to replace copies 
which are lost through no fault of ours. 
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DESIGN FOR CHILD’S BOWL USING ZODIAC SIGN FOR JULY 


STUDIO NOTE 


Mr. Walter Karl Titze will resume in February his teach- 
ing trip through the North, East, South and West of the United 
States, forming short but instructive classes all over the 
country, His trip last year was most successful and a still 
larger attendance is expected this year. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for decorators to take lessons from one of the best and 
most progressive teachers in the country. 


DESIGN FOR CHILDS BOWL FROM ZODIAC SIGN FOR APRIL 
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L. KATZIN 


DECORATIVE ANIMAL PANELS 
Ida Wells Stroud 

LL hail to the New Year! What a wonderful thing it is to 

begin again and how full of hope and enthusiasm is any- 
thing that is just begun. This is why we all love the New Year 
with its opportunities and promises of fresh starts as we turn 
over the proverbial new leaf, which alas, all too soon, becomes 
an old one. 

One of the starts that was made by a class last January was 
the making of designs for decorative panels, using as a subject 
animals. Like the ones that went with Noah into the Ark, these 
animals were to go “‘two by two.” That is, it was to be a 
problem balanced on a central axis so that both sides would 
appear alike without being exactly so. 

The originals were made in rectangles, thirteen inches high 
by nineteen wide. The proportions: of the larger division to the 
smaller ones differed according to the wishes of each student, 
large enough to be used as painted decorations on top or sides 
of chests or large surfaces of any kind, including silk wall hang- 
ings or patch decorations for covers, pillow tops or small cur- 
tains. As you see them here reduced, they would be suitable 
for an entirely different set of articles and some may even be 
used small enough for decorations on bowls, platters, vases or 
adapted to any kind of keramic shapes desirable. 

We began by planning a well shaped rectangle which we 
divided into a large central shape with two narrow panels on 
the ends. The centre panels received our first attention and 
each student was allowed to bring to class pictures, including 
photos, sketches or anything that could be found of the kind of 
an animal they wished to use. We tried to have no duplicates, 
but the inevitable cat seemed so very popular that we had it 


duplicated just once, both students seeming to think of him as 
a night prowler. 

Others chose dogs, rabbits, deer, giraffes, lions, tigers and 
white elephants. When all decisions had been reached and some- 
thing found that would show each student just what the subject 
looked like, we went to work in earnest to put the material 
together in as artistic a way as possible. Charcoal was the 
medium used. We worked to have the subject large and very 
important, not merely as subject matter, but as a good sugges- 
tion for the making of a strong harmonious pattern of dark and 
light expressing rhythm and balance. Then the smaller parts 
and details were worked up in the same spirit, seeing that 
nothing was added that was not an advantage to the whole or 
that could possibly weaken the unity of the pattern, but instead 
must add charm of some kind. After the centre sections were 
laid in, the smaller panels were designed to harmonize with them, 
then the narrower borders were added where needed, to bind all 
together and complete a harmonious whole. After this all the 
designs were put up for criticism, and when suggested improve- 
ments had been made, they were sprayed with fixatif to make 
them permanent. When the outlines had been transferred to a 
piece of Lalanne Charcoal paper the dark-and-light arrange- 
ment was carefully copied in colors to express the right scheme 
of tones as well as of color. The plan was to have one color pre- 
dominate, but to use several other harmonious ones, having 
only a very small amount of one of the colors. After the very 
darkest masses had been painted in with waterproof ink, the 
paper wes toned with raw Sienna and black. To some a small 
amount of Prussian blue was added. 

The tiger design was done in blue green, yellow orange, 

(Continued on page VI) 
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FIRST YEAR DESIGNS IN EVANDER CHILD’S HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
Isabelle Murray, Instructor 
N introducing this article I would like to make it directly 

pertinent to keramic workers in its application as well as a 
definite aid in developing free “ unsophistocated”’ design, to use 
Mr. Heckman’s happy phrase. 

The two Wedgwood plates with the simple bandings and 
center rosette in enamels, show the possibility of application to 
china, while the balanced units for the red lacquer trays offer 
rich material for keramic workers. 

All of this design is simple and applied free hand directly to 
the material. Any inaccuracies in the drawing of the units con- 
tribute to the human interest that we all love in an Oriental rug 
and would try to achieve on china. 

We are striving today in all our applied design to get joy and 
freedom rather than labored effort. 

Design may be approached from any of three standpoints, 

a—the concrete, using flower, bird or other conerete form 
in units of design; 

b—the geometric or abstract, using squares, triangles, cir- 
cles, ete., of varying shapes and color values in combination; 

c—adapting or arranging from a historic style using the 
design thought of another age or race in a new way. 

The concrete or flower design is chosen in this article as pre- 
senting perhaps the simplest approach to the common principles 
of design. 

Without any particular regard for technical terminology, 
variety is an easy term to have in mind at first. 

In developing bold, free unstilted design ideas from an 
untrained or trained group, the medium offering the greatest 
possible freedom is ordinary soft charcoal and cheap manila 
drawing paper, not one sheet but several. 

One becomes more daring and resourceful under the joy of 
creating without the hindrance of a difficult medium and many 
“‘dont’s.” | 

The accompanying illustrations are tracings selected from 
the wealth of original ideas of First Year Students in Evander 
Childs High School, New York City. 

These pupils were asked to draw several circles four or five 
inches across with a blunt end of the charcoal on the rough 
paper. 

Not perfect nor accurate circles are urged because we are 
not aiming at geometry. 

Then a few suggestions were given such as 

1—begin by designing on the circumference; 

2-—divide the circle in an uneven number of parts instead 
of an even number; 

3—keep the center simple and large; 
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4--beware of explosions or violent radiations from the 
center. 
Insert an ‘“‘Afice in Wonderland” flower form with a beauti- 


ful stem and balance it with leaf forms. 


The charcoal sketches show the typical preliminary drawings 
of a beginning class in high school. 

Choose the best of the circular flower tops, fit it into a given 
rectangle and paint in strong black masses in India ink, using 
a thick brush or a wide spoon bill pen. 

The design may be applied in colored wools on linens or 
home spuns for book covers. 

The design may be appropriately used in a large medallion 
form on the side of a large pitcher in dusted color, connected 
with solid bands of color fitting the pitcher architecturally. 

The next exercise may be a side view of a flower form such as 
a bell-flower upright or hanging. Every student may start with 
two or three outlines and modify each a little until everyone has 
at least a semi-original thought in line. 

The making of the unit is the first work of importance. The 
trained designer will find ways of making applied borders, all 
overs and balanced repeats. 

The red lacquer trays show a sparkling and happy develop- 
ment of the circular flower top into a balanced design for the 
center of the trays. 

The trays are painted a rich scarlet red. The design is in 
dark blue (Nankin), black, yellow-greens, light yellows, and white 
for sparkle. The trays are shellacked several times and rubbed 
down. The effect is heightened by dull gold on the edges. 

Kor a person whose design has been intellectually stiffened 
or who has a rubber stamp style, the wealth of ideas from a 
group of forty or more young untrained minds is refreshing. 

One sweeps away all old laws and begins again, more like 
the naive peasant styles, with more realism and less over 
trained conventional trickery in the design. 

The aim at first should be for original designs, rather than 
refining and laboriously working over one idea. 

In making five or six designs or modification of a single idea, 
they cannot all be equally good, neither can they all be equally 
bad. One must be better than the others. 

Then and there some development begins. 

“(ood taste grows through constant discrimination between 


good and bad,”’ and while beginners may not be able to identify 


a technical design principle as such in each design, they will be 
able to say, “This one is strong in line, while this one is weak 


and meaningless.’ 
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DESIGNS BY FIRST YEAR STUDENTS OF EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
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DESIGNS BY FIRST YEAR STUDENTS OF EVANDER CHILD’S HIGH SCHOOL 
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ROUMANIAN EMBROIDERY 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 2. 


JANUARY 1924 COPYRIGHT 1923 
SUPPLEMENT TO KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. £ 
KERAMIC STUDIO SYRACUSE N. Y. i 
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RED LACQUER TRAY DESIGNS BY FIRST YEAR STUDENTS OF EVANDER CHILD’S HIGH,SCHOOL 


(See supplement for general color scheme) 
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CAKE PLATE—WALTER K. TITZE 


Adaptation from Persian Pottery Supplement, December 1923 


ADAPTATIONS FROM THE DECEMBER SUPPLEMENT, 
PERSIAN POTTERY 
Walter Karl Titze 

RE you getting the good from the supplements of rare art 

subject from the Metropolitan Museum, that you should? 
The editor has carefully selected only such articles that have 
suggestions for the ceramic worker. Too many teachers and 
workers rely upon others to do their designing. “‘If I could only 
design,”’ is the feeling of others. Of course you can design. You 
may not have the ability to do as fine a design as those who have 
given a great deal of study to its principles, but with a sugges- 
tion you who feel you would like to create can do so, if you will 
only study the supplements, as well as the work of others as 
shown from time to time in the Keramic Studio. If you do not 
get anything from the magazine, it is because you are working 
in the wrong direction and you need much more study. ‘Too 
many persons are teaching the decoration of china, who have 
not even_the qualifications of a good worker. First of all you, 


yourself, must be a capable worker or you cannot expect pupils 
to grasp and progress. ‘Too many persons want to paint a little 
for their homes, for their hope chests and for their friends. They 
do not stop at quality, for it is quantity they desire. If you con- 
template studying the decoration of china, by all means select 
the best teacher in your locality. Take your time in completing 
a piece. Study Keramic Studio. Learn what is proper and what 
the better teachers and decorators are doing. Learn to help 
yourself from the start. Forget the idea of what you like. Do 
what others have proven is proper. You will come to like it. 
Just because you like naturalistic, is no sign that it 1s proper. 
If you want a picture, paint it upon canvas or paper, frame it 
and hang it upon the wall. We decorate china not paint it. 
Keramic Studio is far better than it has ever been. I fear it 
is far ahead of those who utter displeasure with its contents. 
It is not the aim of the editor to give designs that can be copied 
as one would a transfer outline, then fill in with color. It is the 
editor’s idea, her aim, to give material for study. Don’t get 
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intoarut. Don’t become one of the kind that keeps at the same 
style of work for years and years because you believe that your 
style is correct. There are leaders in every line of work, and we 
must follow those who lead. Express your ideas with freedom, 
and secure your foundation from the best material obtainable. 
It is very easy to get suggestions from the prints published, as 
| have done this month. 

The plate design is nothing else but the center of the bowl at 
the left. It can easily be carried out on an entire luncheon set. 
It can be executed in green gold only, on Belleek, with the 
exception of the inner part of center medallion which you can 
oil and dust with Russian Green. This design in silver on Sedji 
would be most attractive and again all black on white china. 

The bowl is almost a copy of the Jug in center of print. 
Dust the entire bow! with equal parts Russian Green and Deep 


Blue Green and white glaze. Second fire work entire design as 


shown black or dark blue with black overglaze paint and grey 
in design with a Wedgewood blue. 

This bowl can also be carried out in silver on Sedji or silver 
on blue grey lustre. If you desire a Satsuma bowl and want it in 
enamels use for the grey equal parts Lavender and Turquoise 
blue. All black in design with the exception of center medallion 
in Dark Blue, while the center medallion may be carried out in 
three parts white enamel to one part Shading Green. Center of 
- medallion and figure “‘S” form in Yellow Brown enamel. 

The vase is a suggestion from the bowl at the right. Cover 
the entire vase with Black lustre. Repeat many fires until the 
black is intense. The design is to be carried out in green gold. 
Another treatment is dust entire vase with a rich dark blue, cut 
out the design and fire. Second fire dust entire vase with two 
parts Azure glaze and one part Russian Green. The design will 
appear a lighter blue. 

If you get only a suggestion of spacing from this supplement, 
you will have gained much. The suggestion of spacing, and 
light and dark on the bowl to the left is worth study. 

Let teachers try to convince pupils of the great possibilities 
which lie before them, if they but work slowly and earnestly. 
In these designs, the bow! and vase may be purchased from 
Dauner & Baker of San Francisco in Satsuma, and the cake 
plate from M. T. Wynne, New York, in Belleek. 
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The Armstrong Shop 


95 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Importers 


White China for Decorating 


AGENTS FOR 


Perfection Kilns, Hasburg’s and Sleeper’s Gold, 


Colors, Lustres, Brushes 


With the thought of keeping ahead of 
your wishes, we continually add new 
pieces instyles that become the very 
best hand decoration. Ask your 
dealer to show you numbers: 3503; 
5701-2; 5074-5; 5103, catalog 12, 
page 7. 


TRIAL OFFER 
Seven regular-sized bottles of COOLEY’S 
LUSTRES and one bottle of Essence, list 
price $1.29 for $1.00, post paid: in Canada 
$3.12. 


Turquoise Blue $ .20 
Yellow Brown 15 
Light Green 55 
Mother of Pearl No. 3 16 
Pink .20 
Iris Yellow 16 
Orange 15 
Essence 12 

$1.29 


34 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 


THE CANADIAN HOME OF WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING 


Everything for the China Decorator 


Colors 


Supplies 


The Williams Art Importing Co. 
499 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


F. WEBER COMPANY 


ARTIST COLORS AND MATERIALS 


BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


LAMP SHADES FOR DECORATING 


CHINA PAINTING SUPPLIES 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Hasburg’s Gold $7.20 doz. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 235, 237, 239 Clinton Ave. North, 


Fry’s and Campana’s Colors and Lustres. 


Single box .65 or 6 boxes $5.00 


FRANK DOEHLER 


Nearly all my White China for decorating is now here and I will be glad 
to hear from my old and new Customers and Companion Artists. 


Sherratt’s Gold $10.00 doz. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School . 


AND 


Ceramic Art Shop 
Removed to 
2040 Sansom Street 


1324 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to aivertisers please mention this magazine 
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